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—— : | I turned away fiom my friend with a desponding | ments of the world—but there he inarks you for his 
MARRATIVE. | heart—but felt that I must not wait for companions | preys and the next arrrow may be aimed at your bo- 





For the Youth’s»Companton. 
FATAL DELAY. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—The following narrative is 
a statement of facts, which I hope may convince 
some of our youth, who are delaying the great busi- 
ness of Religion, of the danger and folly of their 
gonduct, and induce them to make it their im- 
mediate and grand concern to secure atitle to the 
favor of God. Examples like the one before you, I 
know are numerous, and have appeared under a 
great variety of solemn and impressive circumstan- 
ces, but as this statement has been deeply affecting 
to one individual at least, [ am encouraged to hope 
that others may be influenced by it, to admit the 
claims of God upon them and to commence without 
delay a serious preparation for eternity. 

In the days of my childhood, I was associated 
with an individual of my own age, for whom I con- 
tracted a strong friendship, and whose character 
and prospects at that period were peculiarly interest- 
ing. He was singularly amiable in his feelings, 
and the influence of a religious education restrain- 
ed him for along time from the follies and vices to 
which he was constantly exposed—indeed, it was 
hoped by some of his friends, that Religion had al- 
ready begun its sanctifying influence upon his char- 
acter, and would lead him forward to places of dis- 
tinguished usefulness and happiness in the world. 
I had been faithfully instructed by a pious mother, 
to select such characters as the one I have describ- 
ed for my companions and friends, aud I did not 
hesitate to seek the society of the individual above 
mentioned (whose name [ shall call W ) and 
tocultivate habits of frequent and familiar inter- 
course with him. As we advanced in life, our 
tastes and habits were very similar till we arrived 
at the age of 15—at this period, I began to perceive 
that the temptations and follies of the world were 
gaining a rapid ascendancy over the mind of my 
friend—his disposition naturally volatile, now began 
to betray him into acts of indiscretion and sinful- 
ness; from which, one year before, his whole soul 
would haveturned with abhorence. But his decline 
was gradual, and often arrested by the power of 
truth and the providence of God. Soon, however, 
he began to avoid the society of those who might 
teprove him, and in the course of two years, he 
became bold in transgression, and appeared in our 
streets, the open companion ofthe Sabbath breaker 
and the profane. I had watched his progress with 
deep anxiety—for at this time, I began to reflect 
upon my own relation to God. I considered the 
holy requisitions of his law and found I had nothing 
to alledge against their strictness, and nothing that 
could release me from my obligations to obey them. 
Thad hoped that W would have been my com- 
panion in the journey which I was determined to 
commence toward the celestial city, and I sought 
Opportunity to make known my resolutions—but 
Without success ; he always avoided every occasion 
on which the subject of Religion might be intro- 
duced, and gave me to understand, that he was de- 
termined to pursue at all hazard the pleasures of the 
world. Oh, how little did he think, that the last 
fascinations of pleasure were spread for him, on 
the confines of the tomb. The blooming vista of 
youthful life, had just opened before him—it was 
decorated with many forms and diversified attrac- 
tions, and some of the folds of its delusive drapery 
were hung at the very entrance of the valley of death 
~Serving only to intercept its prospects and throw 
back the deceitful promise of life, till the unhappy 
victim was led captive by the king of terrors. 














and friends—the voice that summoned me was. the 
voice of God, and the clamour of & guilty con- 


science in view of a broken law and neglected } 


gospel, gave me no» rest, by day or by night. In 
this state of feeling, I was one-day pursuing a lone? 
ly walk and reflecting with deep anxiety upon my 
situation, when I unexpecieuiy perceived my un- 
happy friend at a little distance, walking by him- 
self. Lapproached him, and was much affected at 
the change which two short yearshad made in his 
condition and prospects. It was evident that he 
had become dissipated and vicious in no common 
degree, and I was now resolved tospeak to him se- 
riously about his situation. Soon after the conver- 
sation had commenced, he confessed that he found 
the way of transgressors to be hard—but still assur- 
ed me, he loved his pleasures too well, to think of 
giving them up. I told him the resolutions I had 
formed, and urged him with much importunity to 
begin the care of his soul. He wasat first displeas- 
ed, and discovered a strong disposition to break off 
the conversation and leave me—bui at length was 
willing to hear whatI had to say. I brought to his 
recollection the hopeful prospects of his younger 
days, in which he seemed to stand on the very 
threshold of heaven—I pointed out to him the dread- 
ful consequences of such conduct as he now pur- 
sued, in the world to come, and reminded him that 
to grieve the Holy Spirit of God, was to close upon 
ourselves the gates of heaven, and open with our 
own hands the doors of perdition. . He replied that 
he should be wretched indeed, were it not for the 
expectation he had, that at some future time he 
should be a Christian. He said he. fully believed 
in the necessity of a change of heart, to make him 
accepted before God—but added, “in a few years 
I shall find a better season—the world will have 
less influence upon me, and I shall doubtless then 
bea Christian.” I inquired whether it was safe to 
leave such momentous concerns to an unknown and 
unpromised hereafter? to which he replied, that he 
was in health, he saw no danger of death; when 
he died, it would be time enough to repent, and then 
abruptly closed the conversation and left me. The 
remainder of my walk, was occupied with painful, 
but, I hope, profitable meditation. I saw the mad- 
ness and infatuati&h of sin, and resolved anew that 
by the grace of God, I would seek his favor with 
my whole heart. 

But a part of my narrative remains, which is in- 
deed an affecting comment upon the folly of trust- 
ing to future days of amendment and repentance.— 
A few weeks after the preceding conversation, I 
learned that W was no more—a fatal disease 
arrested him in a moment—the action of all mental 





power was instantly suspended, and in a few brief 


hours, he had passed the boundaries of time and 
was familiar with the scenes of eternity. I follow- 
ed him in imagination to the judgment-seat—and 
left him to the decisions of that just and solemn tri- 
bunal. 

Are any of my young readers engaged in the 
fearful work of resisting the Holy Ghost? Oh, let 
them be warned by the solemn example which has 
been set before them—let them pause, ere they 


hush forever in their bosoms the last whispers of 


the Spirit of God. That voice now addressing 
them, and applying to their consciences the mo- 
tivesofthe gospel,may be lifting its last remonstrance, 
may be executing its last commission—the next 
message may be from the King of terrors—the next 
voice may be the summons of the grave. 
tain is the bbe of death—he may artfully con- 


How cer-. 


som. ‘The soul,—the soul is infinitely précious— 
these bodies are but the tenements in which it re- 
sides for a season, and we wonder not that the 
countenance grows pale andthe body droops and 
dies at the departure of such an immortal guest. 
Whither then shall it go—the choice remains for 
you ia this world—let-#then be a wise and holy 
choice, for in the world to come, there.is no place 
for repentance, though you seek it carefully with 
tears. Witson. 
Portsmouth, N. Hf. June 28th; 1828. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
WILLIAM PENN. 

This good, and justly celebrated man, was born 

in London, in the year 1644. When he was fifteen 

years old he entered the University of Oxford as 

gentleman commoner. Quick intelligence and 

lively imagination would unquestionably have 

given him high rank as a scholar had he been 

influenced by any of those ambitious motives, which 

generally excite men to exertion; but soon after 

he entered college, he became so much interested 
in the destrines of the Quakers, that he placed a 
low value on all the wealth and honours the world 
could offer him. He, and a few of his compan- 
ions, attended their preaching constantly. ‘The 
government were offended at this, and fined them 
for non-conformity to the Church of Bagland ; but 
nothing could turn them back from the path they 
had chosen. When Charles the Setond ordered 
the surplice again to be worn at Oxford, according 
to the custom of ancient times, the young Quakers 
were so much offended at “ the vain pomp,” as they 
termed it, that they seized upon all those students, 
who obeyed the king’s command, and tore their 
surplices in pieces. This was so flagrant an out- 
rage upon public order, that Penn and his associates 
were immediately expelled. Admiral Sir William 
Penn, his father, was vexed and grieved at this 
disgraceful occurrence ; and when the young man 
returned home, he treated him with much coldness. 
He had formed many ambitious projects, for this fa- 
vourite son; and it is not surprising that he was 
disappointed and distressed, when he saw him de- 
termined to avoid the great and fashionable, and as- 
sociate only with a serious, and very peculiar sect. 
Sir William was a good-hearted, generous man, but 
avery passionate one ; and when he iound remon- 
strances were vain, he first flogged his son, and ab 
terwards turned him outofdoors. Mrs. Penn’s en- 
treaties induced him to forgive all past offences; 
and, after recalling William, he sent him to Paris, 
in hopes that a residence in that gay city, would 
render him less rigid in his religious opinions. But 
in France he sought and found serious compan- 
ions,—and though his manners became more ani- 
mated and courtier-like, he returned to England 
with the same simple, pious mind. His father saw 
with much concern, that his aversion to fashiona- 
ble company constantly increased. He sent him 
to Ireland, with letters to the Duke of Ormond, then 
Lord Lieutanant of that country; in hopes that the 
gaiety, wit, and splendour of his court, would trans- 
form his sedate son into a graceful man of the 
world ; but the pure-minded youth grew more and 
more disgusted with the heartlessness, and the vic- 
ious tastes, which he saw every*where around him. 
Thus, disappointed in his expectations, the Admiral, 
as a last resort, resolved to send him to the County 
of Cork, to superintend a large landed property.— 





ceal himself among the fascinations and bjandish- 


Here he thought he would be removed from any 
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thing like Quaker influence; but he was mistaken. 
The same preacher who had attracted his attention 
while at Oxford, preached at Cork, and adduced 
this idea, “‘ There is a faith which overcomes the 
world, and there is a faith which is overcome by the 
world.” It was an impressive sermon, and Wil- 
liam Penn applied it all to his own state of mind. 
Hitherto, he had merely been disposed to view 
the opinions of the Quakers in a favourable light ; 
but now, he resolved publicly to take upon himself 
their name. The news soon reached his father,— 
who, in great anger, ordered him immediately 
to return to England. Their meeting was an 
unpleasant, and affecting one. ‘The father, anxious 
for the prosperity of a highly gifted child, was enra- 
ged at what he considered an absurd superstition; 
and the son, affectionately attached to his father, 
was grieved at such worldly minded wisdom. Ad- 
miral Penn respected his son’s firmness, though 
he regretted the cause in whieh it was displayed. 
After a long and earnest conversation, he promis- 
ed never to trouble him again, upon the subject of 
religion, provided he would consent to take off his 
hat, in the presence of the king, and of the Duke of 
York. It was a peculiarity of the Quakers, that 
all tokens of respect were due only to God,—and 
for that reason, they kept their heads covered, ex- 
cept in hours of prayer. William Penn was 
conscientious in this custom,—and he well knew 
that it weakened the power of conscience to act 
contrary to its dictates, even in the most minute 
particulars. Accordingly, after a long struggle, he 
told his father, that he could not show to royalty 
and nobility that reverence, which he considered 
as due only to the Almighty. ‘The Admiral wearied 
out with what he termed unpardonable obstinacy, 
again turned him from his house, and left him 
to his fate. His mother, and afew kind friends, 
secretly administered to his wants, and preserved 
him from the utter poverty, which threatened him. 
From this time, be began to preach, and to publish 
books in defence of his opinions. He was often 
called into court, harshly treated, and imprisoned ; 
but no hardghips could compel him to renounce 
the faith, which he sincerely believed to be right. 
He was mild and forgiving to his enemies, yet firm 
in his resistance to all their encroachments upon 
his liberty of conscience. His father, thinking he 
was unwarrantably abused, began to relent towards 
him. Finally, William Penn had the happiness 
to receive a parent’s forgiveness, and to hear him 
declare on his death-bed, that his son had wisely 
chosen ‘‘ that good part which could not be tak- 
en away from him.” The death of Admiral Penn, 
left him in the possession of considerable wealth ; 
and he soon after married a young lady, as remark- 
able for her beauty as her virtues. For many 
years, nothing happened to interrupt his personal 
happiness, except the death of a mother, to whom 
he was most devotedly attached: but the persecu- 
tion of the Quakers, was a perpetual source of trou- 
ble. Atlength, he resolved to seek refuge for him- 
self and friends in the wilderness of America. The 
crown owed his father a large amount, for naval 
services; and he resolved to petition for a payment 
of it, in land lying between New York and Mary- 
land. The Duke of York owned the former, and 
Lord Baltimore the latter. They were afraid of 
encroachmens from a new neighbour, and therefore 
opposed his request ; others were unwilling the pe- 
tition should be granted, merely because William 
Penn was a Quaker. However, Charles the Sec- 
ond not only gave him a grant of the land,—but ex- 
pressed his wish that it should be called Pennsyl- 
vania, in honour of Admiral Penn. Worldly dis- 
tinctions were never sought by the excellent Quak- 
er. He wished to calf the province New Wales; 
and whenthe king’s request was signified to him, 
he very modestly asked permission to call it Sylva- 
nia, without the Penn. The king, however, per- 
sisted in his design of doing honour to the memo- 
ry of a brave admiral,—-and the territory received 
the name which it stiff bears. Soon after this grant, 
William Penn came over to this country, and estab- 


tor, and a Christian. Todoright, and promote the 
happiness of others, seemed to be the end and aim 
of his whole existence. He erected a city at the 
junction of the Sehuylkill and the Delaware, and 
gave it the name of Philadelphia; from Greek 
words signifying “‘ Brotherly-love ;” and it well de- 
serves the name,—for all sects and nations there 
found security and happiness. ‘The streets of this 
city, intersecting each other at right angles, betray 
the love of order, which characterized its founder, 
—and give it a regularity of beauty universally ad- 
mired. In his conduct to the Indians, William 
Penn displayed the same benevolence, the same in- 
flexible justice, which marked every action of his 
life. Although the king had given him Pennsylva- 
nia, he conceived he had no right to take it with- 
out paying the native tribes what they esteemed 
its full value. He made a solemn treaty of perpet- 
ual friendship with them, at Shakamaxon, on the 
site of which Kensington now stands. Under a 
large elm tree, at this place, a concourse of Friends 
appeared with William Penn at their head. He 
wore no badge ofdistinction, save a plain sky-blue 
sash; he held a roll of parchment, containing the 
confirmation of the treaty; and various articles of 
merchandize intended as presents, were carried be- 
fore him. As they approached, the head sachem 
put on akind of chaplet, which resembled a small 
horn. ‘This, according to Scripture language, was 
an emblem of kingly power among the primitive 
eastern nations. ‘The moment it was resumed, the 
Indians threw down their bows and arrows, and 
seated themselves around their Chief, in the form 
of ahalf moon. An interpreter then announced to 
William Penn that the Nations were ready to hear 
him. His address was simple, and affectionate.— 
He explained the treaty to them, and assured them 
every word of itshould be kept most solemnly. He 
told them that their rights and privileges should 
be as sacred in his eyes, as were those of his own 
people ; and should disputes unhappily arise, he 
proposed that they should be settled by twelve im- 
partial people, half Indians, and half English. He 
said he would not call them children, or brothers ; 
for parents sometimes were too severe with their 
children, and brethren would sometimes differ ;_nei- 
ther would he compare his friendship to a chain, 
for the rain might rust it, or a fall break it in 
pieces; but he would consider them as the same 
flesh and blood with the Christians. The red men 
then solemnly pledged themselves to live in love 
with William Penn and his children, so long as the 
son and moon shoul.! endure. Both parties faith- 
fully kept their word; and the confidence of the 
Indians was so entirely won, that, much as they 
have been abused by worthless white men, they 
will, to this day, believe any person, who wears a 
straight coat, and broad brimmed hat. Voltaire, 
speaking of this famous treatygsays, ‘It is the 
only treaty made with the Indians, not ratified by 
an oath; and it is the only one that was never bro- 
ken.” 

When people take a singular course, and act in 
opposition to general opinion, however sincere and 
excellent their motives may be, they cannot escape 
from enemies, but it is fortunate for the world that 
there are men bold in the cause of goodness, and 
willing to endure reproach for their self-denying 
virtues. Because William Penn wore his hat in 
the presence of superiors; refused to take the 
name of God in the form of an oath; and maintain- 
ed that every man should be left at liberty to in- 
terpret the Bible according to the dictates of his 
own conscience,—he was called a papist, a jesuit, 
and a deist; but virtue has its own reward. The 
founder of Pennsylvania lived happy in the con- 
sciousness of doing extensive good ; and dying, he 
left behind him what he had modestly shunned dur- 
ing his life-time,—a name which will be always 
honourably distinguished in the records of history. 
————————— EE 
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NATIVE INDIANS. 





lished a colony upon the most just, humane, and 
judicious principles, which ever actuated a legisla- 


broken wilderness inhabited by small tribes or clans 
of Indians. Where many of our populous cities 
and villages rise, was then a gloomy forest, resound. ” 
ing with the howlings of wild beasts and the terrific 
yells of the savages. 

The native Indians of North America were dj. 
vided into many small tribes, governed by their 
sachems or kings, and were often at war with each 
other. 

In their persons the Indians are tall, straight and 
well proportioned. In their councils they were dis. 
tinguished for their gravity and eloquence : in war 
for bravery, stratagem, and revenge. 

Hunting, fishing, and war, were the employments 
ofthe men. The women were compelled to til] 
the field, and to perform the drudgery of their do. 
mestic affairs. 

Their dress in summer consisted chiefly of a 
slight covering about the waist; in winter the 
clothed themselves with the skins of wild animals, 
They were extremely fond of ornaments, and on 
days of festivity and show they were painted with 
various colours and profusely ornamented with shells, 
beads and feathers. 

Their habitations, which were called by the 
English wigwams, were constructed by erecting a 
strong pole for the centre, around which other poles 
a few feet distant were driven, and fastened to the 
centre pole at the top, then covered with mats and 
bark of trees, which rendered them a shelter from 
the weather. 

Their warlike instruments and domestic utensils 
were few and simple :—a tomahawk, or hatchet of 
stone, bows and arrows, sharp stones and shells, 
which they used for knives and hoes, and stone mor- 
tars for pounding their corn. For money they us- 
ed small beads curiously wrought from shells and 
strung on belts, or in chains, called wampum. 

The Indians believed that they should exist af- 
ter this life, and if they were good warriors and 
hunters, that they would after death find plenty of 
game, &c.; accordingly when a person died they 
buried with him his bow and arrows, dogs, and 
whatever else was valuable to him when living.— 
They believed in the existence of two gods, the 
one good, whom they ealled the Great Spirit, and 
the other evil. They considered the Great Spirit 
superior tothe evil. ‘They likewise worshipped the 
sun, moon, fire, thunder, and any thing which they 
thought superior to themselves or capable of doing 
them an injury. Their manner of worship was to 
sing and dance around a large fire, and they some- 
times sacrificed some animal to appease their evil 
deities when they were sufferingyaffliction. They 
prayed to the Great Spirit for success when they set 
out on their enterprises of hunting or war. 

In their most dangerous disorders they sent for 
their powaws, or priests, who used many spells and 
incantations for the recovery of the sick. These 
powaws had a great influence over the minds ofthe 
Indians. 

The Indians appeared to have distinct traditions 
of the creation and deluge, and some of their words, 
rites, and ceremonies, bear a strong affinity tothose 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

The poor Indians have not long received the 
benefits arising from the preaching of the everlast- 
ing gospel. Elliot, Brainerd, and some other per- 
sons, spent a great deal of their time, and Jaboured 
hard and long among them, and the Moravians 
manifested much persevering constancy in teaching 
them. But it was reserved to our day to witness 
the powerful effects of the gospel on the Indian 
character, transforming by its heavenly influence 
the wild and untutored natives of our forests, into 
the mild and peaceable Christian. Where the scalp- 
ing knife was once brandished, thé praisesof Israel’s 
God are now sung.—Child’s Mag. 

ee 
HUMANITY OF ROBERT BRUCE, 
KING OF SCOTLAND. 

Robert Bruce was universally celebrated as @ 
wise and goed prince; a eircumstance which hap- 
pened during his retreat [from Ireland, shows that 





Before the arrival of the European settlers the 
whole of what is now the United States was an un- 


he was likewise a kind and humane man. UI 
morning, when the English, with their Irish auxilia- 
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ries, pressed hard upon Bruce, he gave order to con- 
tinue a hasty retreat; for a battle with a much 
more numerous army, and in the midst of a coun- 
try which favored his enemies, would have been 
extremely imprudent. On a sudden, just as king 
Robert was about to mount his horse, he heard a 
woman shrieking in despair. What is the matter? 
said the king; and he was informed by his attend- 
ants, that a poor washer-woman, mother of a new- 
bora infant, was about to be left behind to the ene- 
emy, as being too weak to travel. ‘The mother was 
shrieking for fear of falling into the hands of the Ir- 
ish, who were accounted very cruel ; and there were 
no carriages or means of sending her and her infant 
on in safety: they must needs be abandoned if the 
army retreated. ; 

King Robert was silent for a moment when he 
heard this story, being divided between compassion 
for the poor woman’s distress, and the considera- 
tion of the danger to which a halt would expose 
his army. At last he looked round on his officers, 
with eyes that kindled like fires‘ Ah, gentlemen,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ never let it be said, that a man who 
was born of woman, and nurtured by a woman’s 
tenderness, left a mother and her infant to the mer- 
cy of barbarians. In the name of God, let the odds 
and the risk be what they will, I will fight, rather 
than have these poor creatures left behind me.— 
Let the army therefore draw up in a line of battle, 
instead of retreating.’ 

The story had a singular conclusion; for the 
English General seeing that Robert Bruce halted 
and offered him battle, knowing the Scottish King 
to be one of the best Generals then living, suppos- 
ed that he must have received some large supply of 
forces, and was afraid to attack him. ‘Thus Bruce 
had an opportunity to send-off the poor woman and 
her child, and to retreat at his leisure, without suf- 
fering any inconvenience from the halt. 

[Tales of a Grandfather. 
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From the Letters of a Traveller. 
THE GRECIAN WOMAN, 

A circumstance ofa very interesting and affect- 
ing kind, occurred a short time since, in one of the 
Greek isles. A number of the islanders, terrified 
at the approach of a Turkish force, hurried on 
board of alarge boat, and pushed off from the land. 
The wife of one of them, a young woman of uncom- 
mon loveliness, seeing her husband departing, stood 
onthe shore, stretching out her hands towards the 
boat, and. imploring in the most moving terms, to be 
taken on board.—The Greek saw it without concern 
or pity, and without aiding her escape, bade his 
companions hasten their flight. The unfortunate 
woman left unprotected in the midst of her enemies 
struggled through scenes of difficulty and danger, 
of insult and suffering, till her failing health and 
strength, with a heart broken by sorrow, brought 
herto her death bed. She had never heard from 
her husband; and, when wandering among the 
mountains, or lying hid in some wretched habita- 


' ton, or compelled to urge her flight amidst cruel 


fatigues, her affections for him and the hope of 
meeting him again, bore up her courage through 

He came at last, when the enemy had retreat- 
ed, and the Greeks had sought their homes again ; 
and learning her situation was touched with the 
leepest remorse. But all hope of life was then ex- 
tinguished : her spirit had been tried to the utmost; 
love had been changed to aversion, and she refus- 
ed to see or forgive him. There is at times, in the 
character of a Greek woman, a strength and stern- 
hess that is remarkable. Her sister and relations 
Were standing round her bed; and never in the 
days of health and love, did she look so touch- 
ingly beautiful as then; her fine dark eyes were 
turned on them with a look, asif she mourned not 
0 die, but still felt deeply her wrongs; the natural 
Paleness of her cheek, was crimsoned with‘a hee- 
tic hue,and the rich tresses of her hair, fell dish- 
evelled by her side. Her friends, with tears, en- 
'reated her to speak and forgive her husband—but 
he turned her face to the w ], and waved her hand 





for him to be gone. Soon the last pang came over 
her, and the affection conquered; she turned sud- 
denly round, raised a look of forgiveness to him, 
placed her hand in his, and died. 
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A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE, 
Extract ofa letter from the late Rev. Dr. Blatchford of Lan- 


singburgh, written three days before his death, to the Rev. 
Absalom Peters of New York : 


I stand myself,at this moment, apparently on the 
utmost crag of that precipice, beyond which is 
death and eternity. I look back upon what my 
Almighty Master has already effected in the trans- 
actions of His Kingdom, and-with a full belief that 
what he hath begun, he certainly will complete.— 
I see the effulgence of the glory of the empire of 
grace, in its proper season, breaking forth in sight 
of all nations, and kindreds, and tongues, and peo- 
ple, and young and old, rich and poor, bond and 
free, shouting ‘“‘ Hosannah to the son of David :— 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
O! precious Gospel, which reveals Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour ofthe world! On his righteousness and 
blood, IT found my own hopes of life and immortal- 
ity. Ithas supported me amidst sufferings which 
human nature unassisted, could not have sustain- 
ed. But the Lord is with me in the communica- 
tions of his love, in the knowledge of Christ, and 
in the power of the resurrection. These are: 


—*‘a balm for all our wounds, 
A cordial for our fears”? 


And he who is my righteousness and strength, will 
neither leave nor forsake me. I look now upon the 
valley of death as the pathway to glory, and set to 
my seal that God is true. 
** Jesus, I love thy charming name, 
°Tis music to my ear ; 
Fain would I sound it out so loud, 
That heaven and earth might hear.’’ 


Tam taken away from the visible church in a day 
of wonders, and amidst renewed pledges that the 
name of Zion is written on the breastplate of her 
King, and engraven on the palms of both his hands. 
The operations of his grace will still go on, and 
like the undulations of the pool, be extended from 
shore to shore, until the knowledge of the Lord 
will cover the earth as the waters cover the chan- 
nels ofthe deep.— Home Missionary. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








SAGACITY OF A SHEEP. 


Walking with a Lady through some meadows, 
between two villages, of the names of Upper and 
Lower Slaughter, in the county of Gloucester—the 
path lay within about one hundred yards ofa small 
brook ; many ewes and lambs were in the meadow : 
we were about half way over it, when a ewe came 
up to usand bleated very loudly, looking up in my 
face ; and then ran off towards the brook. I could 
not help remarking this extraordinary behaviour ; 
but my attention was particularly roused, when she 
repeated it; and bleating louder, seemed to wish 
to signify something in particular: she then ran off 
as before in the same direction, repeatedly looking 
behind, till she reached the brook, where she stood 
still. After standing tologk at her some time, we 
continued our walk, and had nearly reached the 
gate that led into the next meadow, when she 
came running after usa third time, and seemed yet 
more earnest than before. I then determined to 
endeaver to discover the motive of such singular 
behaviour : I followed the ewe towards the brook ; 
seeing me advance, sheran as fast as she was able, 
looking behind her several times—when we came 
tothe brook, she peeped over the edge of an hil- 
lock, into the water, looked up in my face, and 
bleated with the most significant voice I ever heard 
from aquadruped. Judge of my surprise, when, on 
looking into the stream I saw her lamb standing 
elose under the hillock, with the water nearly over 





its back. I instantly drew it out, when the fond 


mother began to lick and give it suck, and looking 
up to me, uttered several sounds very different from 
those she had uttered before, and evidently express- 
ing satisfaction and pleasure. I needed not those 
thanks, for I never performed an action in my life, 
that gave me more unmixed pleasure ; nor did ever 
brute appear more grateful.— Youth's Journal. 








LEARNING. 








DEAF AND DUMB. 

The readers of the Youth’s Companion will recollect the inter- 
esting account of the Deaf, Dumh and Blind Girl, which we 
published inthe 2d No. of the present Vol. The Directors 
of the Asylum at Hartford, where this girl is receiving in- 
struction, have recently published their 12th Report. From 
this Report we copy the following uncorrected original com- 
positions written by the Deafand Dumb pupils: 

By a Young Lady 19 years old ; under instruction 5 years. 

ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


God extends from eternity to eternity. We 
should fear God, that he is inan unbounded pres- 
ence, and we are not like him. He reigns with 
great glory. We have true confidence in the Su- 
preme Being, because he created the heavens, and 
earth, and mankind with instantaneousness. We 
have no reason, why He made them immediately. 
How much mystery of Providence, we must be very 
submissive to it. All his ordinances are very good 
and wise. He foreknows every event, and is every 
where. He alone can protect us from a great many 
dangers and trials, and we should express our grat- 
itude to him always. We cannot save ourselves 
from this wicked world, for our natural weakness. 
He knows all our bad thoughts and deeds. We 
must beseech him that ive may always be under the 
protection of God, and his forgiveness of our trans- 
gressions. He is very good and kind to admonish 
us not to delay to trust in Him now. 


By a Lad 15 years old ; under instruction 4’ years. 
ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THIS COUNTRY. 


Formerly the American colonies belonged tu 
England, the king of England was very unjust to 
this country, and he imposed heavy taxes upon the 
people who were obliged to pay him annual tribute, 
and he continued to impose taxes upon the people, 
but the persons of the United States were dissatis- 
fied with the king of England, and, in a spirited 
manner, remonstrated against the tyranny of the 
king, but he would not listen to them, they had re- 
sorted to the sword. 

The wisest men in Philadelphia were assembled 
called a Congress. This congress declared on the 
fourth of July that the people in this country should 
be free and independent and fight the English with 
great bravery. 

Gen. Washington, commander in chief of the 
American army, was a bold general, and Gen. La 
Fayette, a native of France,came to this country, he 
interested the people very much and assisted them 
against the tyranny of the English king. The 
English were ambitious and had the desire to con- 
quer America, and Gen. Washington knew that the 
English king was very unjust to the colonies and 
he did not wish to submit tothe king. ‘The Eng- 
lish king heard that the Americans declared to be 
independent, he was exasperated, and he soon col- 
lected an immense force, and by this means hoped 
to conquer America. The English were acquaint- 
ed with military practice, but the Americans were 
destitute of military practice, notwithstanding they 
foughtthe English with great bravery. The Ame- 
rican soldiers obeyed Gen. Washington, who was 
very prudent and defeated the English. Many of 
the English were killed, but few of the Ameri- 
cans, and they defeated the English several times. 
The colonies became independent in this country. 

The American soldiers love Gen. Washington, 
becatise he adopted very prudent measures to pro- 
cure their independence. We-should be very grate- 
ful to Gen. Washington, for his perseverence in ob- 
taining our independence. 

The United States are in a very prosperous con- 





dition, we should be very grateful to God. 
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among the people, both at the north and the south. 
Some of these will be mentioned in our next paper. 





SLAVERY. 

Inthe Companion of last week we published a 
full account or a Moorish Prince, who had been 
many years aslave inthis country ; but who is now 
set atliberty, and is expecting to go home to Afri- 
ca, to see if he can find any of the friends of his 
youth, and lay his bones in his native land. No 
doubt the feelings of our readers are much inter- 
ested in the fate of this poor old man, who has suf- 
fered so much from the hands of our countrymen, 
and whose children sti!] remain in unrighteous bon- 
dage. But Abduhl Rahhahman is not the only 
African, who has claims upon our sympathies.— 
‘There are at this moment many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Africans in our country who are slaves to 
white men, and have no prospect of becoming free. 
There may not be any among them Who were 
princes in Africa; but they are all human beings, 
who were torn from their country, from their 
homes, from their parents and neighbors and 
friends and sold into cruel bondage. They, and 
their children born in this country, are now cut off 
from all the blessings of liberty and independence, 
and are treated as people very inferior to the whites 
and little better than beasts. Even free blacks are 
not regarded as men equal with ourseleves. But 
those persons, who are acquainted only with the 
free negroes of New England, cannot form an idea 
ofthe condition of the slave. Our free blacks 
serve only by their own consent, and receive wages 
for their labor. But the slave at the south is the 
property of his master, just as the horses and cattle 
ofa New England farmer are Ais property: and 
they may be ordered about, and confined, and pun- 
ished, and bought and sold, and separated forever 
from their wives and children, just as their own- 
ers please. Some masterstreat them kindly, feed 
them well, and do not work them hard. Others 
are unfeeling, and care not what their negroes 
suffer to increase their wealth, or promote their 
pleasure and indulgence. Their education, their 
morals and their souls are too generally neglected; 
so that they must remain degraded in this world, 
and die ignorant of preparation for another. Yet 
such is the tender mercy of God towards the slaves, 
in the midst ofall their sufferings from the wick- 
edness of man, that in many places a portion of 
them are taught to read, are permitted to hear the 
gospel, and have become pious members of chris- 
tian churches. ‘They are bond-slavesto men; but 
Christ has made their souls free from the bondage 
of sin, and brought them into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. 

The practice of stealing or buying people in 
Africa, and selling them as slaves in America, be- 
gana great many years ago and continued a long 
time. It was so common a practice, that people 
cid not think serjously of its wickedness. They 
have lately found out it is unjust and cruel, and 
against the law of God; so that for twenty years 
past, the laws of the United States have forbidden 
it, and no negroes have been brought over and sold 
in this country except a few in some secret way. 
All the pious people in the land, and a great many 
others, now wish to make the slaves free; and 
are very sorry that their fathers ever put the yoke of 
bondage upon them. But it is not easy to set them 
free. They are unfit to take care of themselves 
and their families; many of them are very wicked ; 
and if one million and a half should be made their 
own masters at once, it would produce great confu- 
sion and misery in thecountry. Strange as it must 
seem, no doubtit is true, that mercy to the colored 
people themselves requires, that they should for 
the present continue asthey are. But their masters, 
and the governments of the States, are certainly 
under every obligation to treat them with kindness, 
to give them literary and religious instruction, and 
to take every possible measure to give them their 
liberty in a gradual way. 

We are glad to say, that some measures of this 
kind have been taken, and that a spirit of justice 








MIscELLANY. 








BRIEF COMMENT. 
Psautm 131.—‘‘1. Lord, my heart is not haugh- 
ty, nor my eyes lofly; neither do I exercise myself 
in great matters, or in things too high for me. 
2. “Surely I have behaved and quieted myself, 
as a child that his weaned of his mother, my soul is 
even asa weaned child.” 
It is natural for men to “ seek great things for 
themselves ;” and if they do not find them, to fret 
and rage, like spoiled children, when the object of 
their desires is denied them. The Psalmist was of 
another spirit. He had learned to forego high 
things, quietly, and submissively; as a child who 
has been thoroughly weaned, foregoes the object 
of his former desire.—So Christians at this day 
speak of being ‘‘ weaned from the world.” 


A 
LYING IN BED. 
No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern custom of lying in bed too long in the 
morning. This is the general practice in great 
towns. The inhabitants of cities seldom rise be- 
fore eight or nine o’clock; but the morning is un- 
doubtedly the best time for exercise, while the 
stomach is empty, and the body refreshed with 
sleep. Besides the morning air braces and strength- 
ens the nerves, and in some measure answers the 
purpose of a cold bath.—Let any one who has been 
accustomed to lie a bed till 8 or 9 o’clock, rise by 
6 or 7, spend a couple of hours in walking, riding 
or any active diversion without doors, and he will 
find his spirits cheerful and serene throughout the 
day, his appetite keen, and his body braced and 
strengthened. Custom soon renders early rising 
agreeable, and nothing contributes more to the 
preservation of health. The inactive are continu- 
ally complaining of pains in the stomach, flatulen- 
cies, indigestion, &c. These complaints, which 
pave the way to many others, are not to be removed 


ous course of exercise, to which indeed they seldom 
fail to yield. It consists with observation that all very 
old men have been early risers. This is the only 


knew an exception. 


—-r— 

Social Intercourse.—We.should make ita princi- 
ple, (it is a direct obligation,) to extend the hand 
of fellowship to every man who discharges faithful- 
ly his daily duties—who maintains good order— 
who manifests a deep interest in the welfare of so- 
ciety—whose deportment is upright, and whose 
mind is intelligent, without stopping to ascertain 
whether he swings a hammer, or draws a thread. 
There is nothing more distant from all natural rule 
and natural claim than the reluctant feeling, the 
backward sympathy, the forced smile, the checked 
conversation, the hesitating compliance, which the 
‘ well-off’ are too apt to manifest to those a little low- 
er down, with whom in comparison of intellect and 
principles of virtue they frequently shrink into in- 
significance.—Berkshire Star. — 


— Ce— 

Beauty and Deformity.—A certain man had two 
children, one a daughter that was very plain in her 
person, the other a boy that was a great beauty: 
as they were at play one day, they saw their faces 
in a looking glass; the boy, seeing his beauty, ex- 
tolled it mightily to his sister, who took the praises 
of his beauty as so many reflections on her disa- 
greeableness; she went to her father, acquainted 
him with the affair, and made many complaints 
of her brother’s rudeness. The prudent father 
took them on his knee, and embracing them with 
the greatest tenderness, gave them this excellent ad- 
dice : ‘‘ I would have you both look in a glass every 
day; you, my son,that you may be réminded never to 
dishonor your face by the deformity of your conduct; 
and you, my daughter, that you may take care to 
hide the defects of your person by the superior Justre 





and friendliness to the poor blacks is spreading 


by medicines; they can only be cured by a rigor- 


circumstance attending longevity to which I never 


pe 


Spring time of Life——Youth is like the spring 
whose opening flowers appear in modest, blushing 
splendour, regaling the evening walks with delicious 
odours, and furnishing the lily hand that plucks 
them with an acceptable offering to its possessor,— 
As the rose, violet, and pink, at first germinated by 
nature, require culture to bring them to perfection 
sothe sparkling genius, lively wit, and gay imagi- 
nation, with which youth is generally possessed, 
demand the fostering hand of education, and the 
force of virtuous habits, to form them for the duties 
of active and useful life. D. B.C. 


—LIRa— 
Habitual reflection on the uncertainty of time, 
tends greatly to fortify the mind against the snares 
both of prosperity and adversity. 








POETRY. 


THE THUNDER STORM, 


Deep fiery clouds o’ercast the sky, 
Dead stillness reigns in air, 
There is not e’ena breeze on high 
The gossamer to bear. 


The woods are hushed, the waves at rest, 

The lake is dark and still, 

Reflecting, on its shadowy breast, 

Each form of rock and hill. 

The lime-leaf waves not in the grove, 

Nor rose-tree in the bower ; 

The birds have ceased their songs of love, 

Awed by the threatening hour. 

Tis noon ;—yet nature’s calm profound 

Seems as at midnight deep ; 

—But hark! what peal of awful sound 

Breaks on creation’s sleep? 

The thunder bursts!—its rolling might 
Seems the firm hills to shake ; 

And in terrific splendor bright, 
The gathered lightnings break. 

Yet fear not, shrink not thou, my child! 
Though by the bolt’s descent 

Were the tall cliffs in ruins piled, 
And the wide forests rent. 

Doth not thy God behold thee still, 
With all-surveying eye? 

Doth not his power all nature fill, 
Around, beneath, on high? 

Know, hadst thou eagle-pinions free, 











of a virtuous and amiable charaéter.” 


To track the realms of air, 


Thou couldst not reach a spot where He 


Would not be with thee there! 


In the wide city’s peopled towers, 


On the vast ocean’s plains, 


’*Midst the deep woodland’s loneliest bowers, 


Alike th’ Almighty reigns! 


Then fear not, though the angry sky 


A thousand darts should cast ;— 


Why should we tremble, e’en to die, 
[Mrs. Hemans. 


And be with Him at last ? 
-Le— 
THE BELL AT SEA. 


ed there.— The Amulet. 

When the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, 

Then tolled the Rock’s lone Bell, 
Sternly by night. 

Far over cliffand surge 
Swept the deep sound, 

Making each wild wind’s dirge 
Still more profound. 

Yet that funereal tone 
The sailor bless’d, 

Steering through darkness on, 
With fearless breast. 

E’en so may we, that float 
On life’s wide sea, 

Welcome each warning note, 
Stern though it be! 


The dangerous islet called the Bell Rock, on the coast of Fife, 
used formerly to be marked only bya Bell, which was so 
placed as to be swung by the motion of the waves, when the 
tide rolls above the rock. A light house has since been erect- 


[ib. 
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